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essence of natural persons who compose the State. The Natural
Law of States must accordingly differ in the same way from that
of man. The logic is clear. The Natural Law of States must be
treated separately from and independently of the Natural Law
of Man. With the great work of Vattel, the disciple of Wolf, we
have the real beginning of what was until yesterday modern
international law. Moser, a contemporary of Vattel and the
real father of that modern law, rejected in turn the superstition
of the Law of Nature and the Law of Nations as it was known
to Vattel and to Grotius. The territorial State was thus re-
leased in theory and in fact from every moral or legal rule that
might have fettered its freedom to assert and pursue its own
several interests in the sphere of national and international
action.

This immoral and unChristian doctrine formulated by thinkers in
different countries from Bodin and Hobbes to Hegel and Trietschke
was accepted alike by rulers and peoples and has dominated both
the theory and practice of the modern world for the past four
centuries.1

The effect in time of the operation of these modern ideas of
the Renaissance and the Reformation was to disturb and even
to destroy the old quasi-corporate life of Christendom and to
dissolve its intellectual and spiritual unity. In recoil from
anarchy Luther accepted the absolutism of the Civil Power.
Cujus regio, ejus religio: the citizen is subjected to the religion

1 Report of C.O.P.E.C. on International Relations. In the 8th edition of Hall's
International Law it is said, at page 82: 'International Law has no alternative but to
accept war independently of the justice of its origin as a relation which the parties
may set up if they choose, and to busy themselves only in regarding the effects of
the relation.' In the Cambridge Law Journal, 19312, at p, 308, Professor Brierly
makes the following comment on this passage: 'This view which came to be more
or less generally accepted by international lawyers in the course of the nineteenth
century marked the definite abandonment of the claim of the classical jurists to
distinguish between "Bellum Justum" and "Bellum Injustum", and it was in a
sense an admission that international law had so far failed in the primary task of
all legal systems, that of establishing and maintaining a distinction between the
legal and the illegal use of force.' In a recent volume a professor of law at Gam-
bridge said of Natural Law that it was of interest to students of historical juris-
prudence as a 'topic that has long since had its brains knocked out'. Winfield,
Sources of English Legal History, p. 315.